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For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
MY BELLE-IDEAL. 


[hada dream, but 't was not all a dream. 
BYRON. 
Oftin still midnight’s solemn hour, 
When weary on my couch reclined, 
Has Fancy, with her magic power, 
Assumed the empire of my mind. 
And I have thought the darkness then 
More beautiful than gorgeous day, 
Just opened into being when 
All earth first gladdened in his ray: 
For at that hour, a vision bright 
Would come upon the gloom of night, 
And in the form of angel woman, 
Far too divine to be all human, 
She Houri-like would by me stand, 
And place in mine her snowy hand, 
(And yet methinks its pressure lingers 
Upon my palm, and round my fingers,) 
And fondly gazing on my face, 
She'd smile with a most winning grace— 
And, speaking, she’d her head incline 
Until her face was near to mine. 


Her words were rich and eloquent; 
And her soft breath was redolent, 
As breezes that from garden bowers 
Come laden with the scents of flowers. 
Her lips seemed rose-buds wet with dew, 
Exhaling perfume with her breath ; 
And then her voice was sweeter too 
Than Cygnets’ in the our of death! 
She'd speak of love—and O! I'd feel 
A thrill of rapture through me steal, 
Absorbing every other sense 
In that one feeling, so intense 
And fervid was its vivid glow— 
Yet all untainted by the low 
And grev'ling burning of that fire 
That kindles from earth-born desire: 
But heavenly and pure it came, 
An emanation from on high; 
E’en seraph-hearts might own its flame, 
And revel in its ecstacy. 
And languidly entranced I'd lay, 
And sigh to dream my soul away ; 
For her soft voice, that flowed in numbers, 
Would keep me lull’d in sweetest slumbers. 
And I did slumber, but to dream, 
With that fair being still my theme— 
Until the rosy morning’s glow 
The vision from my mind would sever, 
And I have almost wept to know 
I could not sleep and dream forever! 


Thus, ever thus, from year to year 

That spirit-form would haunt my sight— 
My only hope, my ev’ry fear— 

My constant thought by day and night. 
At length a plague swept o’er the land, 
And thousands died on ev'ry hand; 

And man forsook his brother man, 
And wildly from the cities ran; 

The living scarce the dead bewailed ; 
The very air thafmen inhaled 


They breathed suspiciously, lest death 
Should be inspired with their breath. 
I sickened— and my barning brain 
Was riven by a mad’ning pain: 
Insatiate thirst parched up my tongue, 
And shooting cramps drove through my frame; 
Strasge noises in my ears loud rung, 
And, O! my heart seemed all in flame: 
While every limb was chill and cold, 
And stagnant grew my blackened blood ; 
My leaden eyes could scarce behold 
The nearest things that by me stood. 
A dead weight lay upon my breast, 
And horrid achings rived my chest: 
And death seemed shadowed in the gloom 
_ That slowly gathered round my room. 
And the loved spirit of my dreaming, 
Again in beauty stood before me; 
Her face angelic kindness beaming, 
As, sweetly smiling, she bent o’er me. 
And O! methought I heard her say, 
‘Fear not, thy errors are forgiven, 
And I will guide thee on the way, 
And bear thee company in heaven" 
Then heavily my eye-lids closed, 
And long in slumber I reposed: 
O! how I grieved to wake again 
To life, to care, to woe and pain; 
And mourned my fate, to think that I 
In that glad moment did not die. 








But I at last the sprite have found 

| Within whose spell my soul is bound. 

Yes, lovely lady, now I see 

The spirit of my dreams in thee~— 
The substance of my belle-ideal, 

| With all her beauties, living, real. 

| And in my breast enshrined thou art, 

| The very life-pulse of my heart; 

| And ’tis the fondest prayer of mine, 

That when all earthly bonds must sever, 

| My soul may then be joined with thine, 

| 


Forever, Lady! ay, forever. _ L. F. T. 








For the Cincinnati Mirror. 


|A CHAPTER ON MARRIAGE—IN TWO PARTS. 
| PART hy AN EXPOSITION, ETC. 


“Marriage proveth a Man’s Wisdom, and a 
| Woman’s Curiosity.” 

When I was but anovice in worldly matters, 
‘and long before I had feed a minister (Heaven 
bless his reverence for the deed !) for tying the 
indissoluble knot, I addressed a matrimonial 
letter to a venerable friend, who had buried 
three wives and was livimg happily with the 
fourth. I claim credit for applying for advice 
‘to one whose experience had been so great. 
Amongst various sage remarks, in his answer 
ito my letter, wasthat quoted above. Marriage 
proveth a man’s wisdom, and a woman’s curiosity. 
I reverence the aged, and look upon their opin- 
ions as almost sacred—and consequently con- 





sider it as little short of sacrilege to question 








{ 
| 
| 


the validity of what they say. ‘lhey are the 
converging point, where meet all the rays of the 
light of Experience; and the things they utter 
are but the reflections of that unerring light ! 

I accordingly came at once to the conclusion, 
that the letter of my friend was a very mine of 
truth. Andthe enigmatical character of parts 
of it,—the above oracular sentence not the least 
of any,—only served to make me yield it more 
willing and entire belief. ‘It has been the lot 
of Ignorance in all ages,’ exclaims a testy 
bachelor, ‘‘to be captivated by the dark and 
the mysterious.”’ So likewise has it been the lot 
of Wisdom to be cajoled and echeated—witness 
Socrates and the musical Xantippe. Commend 
me forever to the man who keeps a Classical 
Dictionary on his table! 

It has given me gratification, at times, tosit 
down and comment upon the old gentleman’s 
letter; and I doubt not that I have written as 
much on the above text, as has been written on 
certain passages in our Federal Constitution. 
But I have been more successful in my elucida- 
tions than the political commentators; for I 
have satisfied myself, and expect to satisfy my 
readers, that I understand my text; and this is 
more than they have done, at least many of 
them. 

That ‘‘ marriage proveth a man’s wiedom,”’ 
is one of the plainest truths everuttered. I 
shall prove this thus: It is a mark of wisdom 
to doa wise act. It is a wise act for man, who, 
as everybody will admit, (and particularly the 
ladies,) cannot take care of himself, to get 
some one to take care of him. This he most 
certainly does, when he gets a wife. Ergo— 
‘marriage proveth a man’s wisdom,’ inas- 
much as it getteth him a wife! That it ‘ prov- 
eth a woman’s curiosity,”’ is a truth equally 
plain, and may be demonstrated thus: Take an 


oblong room, and depend from the ceiling a cur-’ 


tain that will reach te the floor and entirely 
across it. Only give a woman a hint that there 
is something which she has never seen conceal- 
ed behind this curtain, and leave her to herself, 
and she wil] behold it in less than an hour, 
though she feel half sure of being frightened to 
death at the sight. Well, now, suppose that 
the mind is this oblong room,—{and oblong and 
oblique it frequently is, sure enough,)—that 
marriage is the curtain, and that the married 
life is what lies beyond, Curiosity urges them 
to peep behind the curtain: that they may do 
this, they get married. Ergo—‘* marriage pro- 
veth a woman’s curiosity,”* inasmuch as she get- 
teth married to have a peep the curtain! 

Having established the t of my text, I 





will proceed with my ‘ Chapter,” merely stop- 
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_ ried, if they can; for I think I have plainly 
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ping long enough to advise all men who wish 
to be thought wise, and all women who are tena- 
cious of the most prominent characteristic they 
inherit from mother Eve—curiosity—to get mar- 


shown, in the preceding Exposition, that “Mar- 
riage proveth a man’s wisdom, and a woman’s 
curiosity !”” 

Were I writing a “* Volume on Matrimony,” 
I could say much to prove the divinity of the 
law, and would enter into an analysis of its ob- 
ligations. I would wage a war of extermina- 
tion against the whole fraternity of voluntary 
bachelors, and would recommend a petition to 
Congress for the passage of a law, which should 
compel them to work on the canals and turn- 


pikes, six days in each year, till they repented | 


of their singular whims, and turned from the 
iniquity of their ways. The president could 
not consistently vetosuch a law ; andif he did, 
he would speedily repent of his temerity; for 
he would be saluted by such aclatter and confu- 
sion of tongues as has never been heard since 
the dispersion of the builders of Babel. And 
such arustling of silks and ribbons would greet 
his ears, as would make him banish the word 
** veto” forever from his vocabulary of ‘‘house- 
hold words!’ But as I am writing only a 
‘Chapter on Marriage,” I cannot notice even 
the various incentives to matrimony, nor the va- 
rious kinds of marriages that take place in this) 
most curious world; and must confine myself 
to the three most prominent kinds. These are— 
The marriage proper, the marriage clandestine, 
and the marriage compulsory. 

First, of the mariage proper. This being a 
lawful union of two pure and devoted hearts, 
previously blended together by that mysterious 
and deep feeling, which prompts us to unite our 
destinies with one whose existence is as near| 
and dear to us us our own, nothing can be more 
proper or desirable to a couple, of suitable ages 
and circumstances. There is something truly 
admirable and sublime in the idea of a young 
and beautiful being—one just ripening into wo- 
manhood, and swelling with charms of bloom- 
ing virginity—bestowing all upon the man she 
has selected from the motley crowd,yielding her 
happiness into his keeping, and stepping into 
the frail barque which he is about to launch 
upon the boisterous sea of life, willing and de- 
termined to brave every peril, and to float or go 
down with him, Such a spectacle calls for our 
warmest admiration of woman, and her nature. 
On the other hand, when we behold him who 
might luxuriate in the smiles of the many, cull 
one beautiful flower from the variagated garden 
of human life, and, placing it in his bosom, 
swear to cherish and protect it, we think better 
of human kind than we are wont, and can look 
more complacently upon the frailties of our na- 
ture. So true is the language of the poet, that 











** One good deed 
“ Will make us many evil ones forget.” 


Secondly, of the marriage clandestine. Of 
late years, this is becoming. very fashionable. 
It is so extremely romantic—so much like what 
we read of in novels and romances—so much like 


judgment of our parents, and such a solicitude 


| 
} 


gossiping world! 
gilding of the romance has worn off, and meet 





| 
| 


charm; and where is the wonder that it has so 
many advocates? ‘lo fall in love at first sight— 
how romantic! To yield consent to an elopement 
at the first or second interview—how modest and 
discretionary? ‘To run away and get married to 
it may be a mass of as worthless matter 
as was ever quickened by the divine breath— 
what a clattering uf tongues it will raise in the 
To return home after the 





with a cold reception, and have to hug the sheen- 
less reality alone and unsympathised with— 
how very pleasant. and how much to be envied 
is such a lot? Saith the moralist, 


“How far one step in life, iffalsely taken, 
May bear us from the pleasant paths of Peace, 
And sweet Content.” 
Thirdly, of the marriage compulsory. Atall 
marriages of this kind, Ambition and Avarice 


| compose a committee of arrangements, sit in sol- 


emn divan upon the affections, and are unfailing 
guests at the bridal. Grief also is ever present, 
and Misery stands at the door, ready to join the 
bride and be her companion in all afterlife. But 
she will not need the companionship long; for 
at a little distance, invisible to any eye but hers, 


| independent, and shows | such a reliance on the | M. 4 Halle’ was a French mere 


for their feelings—that it possesses a singular | 





| 
| 


ns 
ee 


hant of great 


|wealth. He had a son of eighteen years of age, 
\a daughter of sixteen, and severaf younger chi}. 
‘dren. He was a plebeian; but haughty’ ang 
jaristocratic. He courted the society of the tj. 
jtled; and had long wished for an Opportunity to 
‘engraft his stock on a cion of nobility. Oneg 


length presented; and he looked forward tothe — 


union of his beautiful daughter Amelie with ¥, 
de Varence, as the consummation of what he 
had so long devoutly wished. M.de Varence 
was ‘‘a man of the court,’’—rich, noble, and (to 
Amelie’s father) agreeable. ‘To her, he was fa 
otherwise. Her heart had anchored its affee. 
tions before he had solicited her hand. She 
dared not remonstrate with her father. Sheask- 
ed the interposition of her brother—She men. 
tioned the age of M. de Varence, which was 
more than double her own—she made numerous 
objections, and grew warm—she passed from 
tears to indignation, and from indignation to 
tears—and, last of all, she made a revelation of 
her secret love—but he,too.her only brother,was 
hardened by ambition. Amelie yielded, for she 
could not do otherwise. 

What are the complaints ofa daughter, before 
the mad views of an ambitious father! Chaff— 
chaff before the wind! The predilections of a 





young girl of sixteen or eighteen years, are treat 


| Death stands waiting, not in the horrible guise |ed as the caprices of achild. At this age, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


|do not deserve. 





wh at wesee at the theatres—and is withal so very 


and grim visage that lhe usually wears, but ha- 
bited as an Angel of Peace and Deliverance; and 
she hurries forward to meet him. At the mar- 
riuge compulsory, every thing like natural feel- 
ing is disregarded. 
sacred to be broken; all antipathies must be laid 


pageant; there must be no visible tears; all the 
weeping must be done by the heart—and it does 


|weep, and ifs fears are blood! The ceremony is 


brief. No union of heart takes place. A golden 
collar is bestowed upon the bride, and a silver 
chain connects the twain; and thus, and thus 
only, they are onc’ 
. Oh, Avarice! 
Well art thou armed with evil! and thy touch 
Is charged with such potency of ill, 
That even the gray reflective head will bow 
Before it; and aflections as intense 
As are a father’s for an only child, 
Mildew, and wither, till the hu:nan heart 
Turns recreant, and with callousness destroys 
What it should cherish, and has long adored. 


e 
PART Il. THE BRIDAL DAY. 
Tis done: and with to-day begins 
The life that we must henceforth know. 

It may be thought that I have spoken too pos- 
sitively and harshly of the marriage compulsory. 
I think otherwise. Avarice, or unbridled am- 
bition, or both, effect all such unions: and who 
can say aught of these evil passions that they 
In an old French Magazine,* I 
once came across the record of a marriage of this 
kind. This record is the source whence I have 
drawn the particulars of the following narrative. 
In putting it into the form in whieh it stands be- 
low, I, have omitted a few circumstances, which 
would be uninteresting here. 











| ** Da Mode” — Paris—1826. 


| 
life. 
\dared resist no longer. She affected, not cheer- 
‘fulness, but composure, though her heart was 
already writhing with agony; and her father 
‘aside,lest they mar the splendor of the glittering || believed her happy. Happy—to possess tit 





The heart has no ties too! 





woman must not raise her voice: no—although 
a step taken now, may influence all her after 
As I have said, Amelie yielded, for she 


As if at sixteen years Ambition, that grave folly 
which allures man, could seize upon a young 
heart which knew only how to dream of love. 

Time passed on. Amelie was calm, and they 
all thought her happy. But little did they know 
of the wasting pangs of her heart, or the still 
more fearful—the maddening tortures of her 
brain. 

It was night. The family of M. Hallé was 
gathered together. It wasthe Bridal Day, and 
Amelie and M. de Varence were married. The 
friends and relatives of the family who had been 
present and assisted at the ceremonies, andthe 
connexions of M. de Varence,had retired after the 
evening party. But one person remained among 
the group, who was not of them. This wast 
young man, who had passed fifteen years under 
the roof of M. Halle. He was twenty-three 
years of age,and of respectable parentage. The 
whole formed a half-circle in front ofthe fire. M. 
Halle’s eye rested upon Amelie. She wasagi- 
tated. Hesaw it, and accounted for it in what 
appeared to him to bea natural way. He was 
deceived, but satisfied. He cast a look of exul- 
tation around, which seemed to say, “It is for 
this I have striven, planned, and prayed. Itis 
for this! to see the current of my blood mingled 
with that of nobility!” and his proud eye rested 
upon M, de Varence. To him, all seemed hap- 
py- But the gaze of his wife was rivetted upon 
their daughters She knew the secret of Ame 
lie’s heart, and had used her influence to avert 
the blow that she feared would crush her daugh- 
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ter’s happiness. She knew, too; why shook . 
yiolently the bouquet of flowers that crowned 
Amelie’s head. ‘The agitation of the bride did 
not long escape the notice of M. de Varence. 
They all saw it soon, and for a moment a dumb 
nie prevailed. Amelie’s three young sisters, 
who had lorg been impatient for the arrival of 
this day,—for they anticipated a day of great 
festivity astonished at what they beheld, look- 
ed wistfully at one another; ‘and the youngest 
fearfully approached George, (the young man al- 
luded to above,) and exclaimed, ina tone of dis- 
appointinent. «What! is this a bridal day?” 

A few moments, and Amelie’s tremer was pas- 
sed; but she was frightfully dejected. Her arms) 
were crossed, and her look bent downwards. It} 
seemed that a stupor had seized her. Her bro- 
ther stood beside her, and now felt how deeply 
he had wronged her. Her husband looked upon 
her with so much love, thateven George pitied | 
him. She made no reply, when spoken to; she 
did not even raise her eyes.. They were all a- 
larmed, and for a time not a voice was heard. 
Suddenly springing to her feet, she tore her 
hair, and gazed frantically around. Her eyes 
were unnaturally brilliant, and her cheeks seem- 
ed on fire. Passsing both hands over her 
forehead, and seeming to recollect herself, she ex- 
claimed, with agitation and rapidity —‘‘I burn!— 
I smother!—Give me air!” 

There was a general movement towards hets 
but she repulsed all who approached. Her hus- 
band and father seemed to inspire her with hor- 
yor; and when they essayed to take hold of her, 
she sprung from them with a slight scream, and) 
advanced towards George, who had sat ina cor-| 
nerof the room, in entire abstraction, from the 
time she had sprung from her chair. She | 
ried‘to him, and leaning her elbow upon his} 
shoulder, she placed her hand under his chin, 
raised his face, and pressed her burning lips to 
his forehead. George rose; a paleness, as of 
death, covered his countenance; and seeing M. 
de Varence and Amelie’s mother coming to- 
wards them, he gently attempted to disengage 
himself froin her. But when she saw her husband, 
she flang her arms around George’s neck, and 
clasped her hands with all her might. Her mind 
was evidently unbalanced, but reason had not 
entirely departed. Of a sudden, a gleam of 
light seemed to shoot athwart her mind. Her 
hair had fallen, and covered her face and neck. 
She hastily parted it, and shook it back over her 
shoulders; and, disengaging herself fromGeorge, 
she turned towards her mother, and pressed her 
hand toherforehcad. At this moment, her eyes 
met those of M.de Varence; her fingers encoun- 
tered her bridal wreath; and, with a startling 
shudder, that sent the blood back in a cold tor- 
rent to the hearts of her father and brother, she 
tore it violently from her forehead, and heaved 





|rested upon M. de Varence. She pointed at 


‘** This is folly,” said her father, sternly, as- 
suming an air of coolness. 

‘* Folly!” exclaimed her mother, taking her 
hand; ‘* my poor child! Amelie!” 

‘* Amelie !”? repeated the crazed victim, star- 
ting to her feet. ‘* Who calls met Am I not 
well here? Why would you bear me away? 
leave me! leave me with him!” 

The lightning of her cye was searing, and 
the guilty felt its power. George, who had so 
long mastered himself, could do so no longer. 
He it was to whom her young affections had 
been given, and her young heart plighted. He 
'grasped her hands, addressed her by the tender- 
est names, and entreated her to be calm. Her 
father left the room, with her crying sisters.— 
M. de Varence sunk into a chair, in that state 
of stupefaction, in which every faculty seems 
suspended. He was concealed from her view, 
by her mother and brother. Seeing him no 
longer, she walked on tiptoe to the door, and 
turned the key. She hastily ran back to 
George, exclaiming—‘‘ Now we are alone!” 
and she breathed as if freed from a suffocating 
pressure, **] know not what I have been dream- 
ing allday. I saw thee dead—ay, dead! and 
a frightful figure trampled upon thy body—and 
I shrieked and fell. But we are happy now— 
happy—happy !’’—and she pressed her hand vi- 
olently to her breast, and stood erect—grand— 
hideous ! 


Her mother spoke to her again, and stepped 
towards her. As she moved, Amelie’s eye 

















him with her fingers, and giving a prolonged 
(crys fell upon the shoulder of George, and hid 
her face. M. de Varence apporached her, and 
violently repulsing George, seized her arm. 
‘‘Absurd!” he exclaimed, in a harsh tone ; 
‘Amelie, come!’ She resisted: ‘*Do not car- 
iry me off sir!” she said, in a sorrowful and 
ifearful tone; and tears came. .A moment of 
reason followed. M. de Varence pushed her 
from him with force, and .cast upon George a 
look full of anger and disdain. Their eyes met, 
and the youth returned his look. 
“Do not let us prolong this scene,” said George, 
with effort; ‘‘icis insupportahle;” ‘and he started 
towards the door. 
M. de Varence retained him: ‘*We part not 
thus. It is necessary that I receive without de- 
lay the reparation that I havea right to de- 
mand.” 
“Then foilow me!’ said the fierce youth; and 
they went out together. 

Eugene and his mother had. lifted Amelie into 
a chair, and were bathing her temples. She was 
in a state wavering between reason and delirium. 
The attention of both was necessary, and there 
was no onc to follow M. de Varence and George. 








& groan—deep—solemn—uaearthly—the kneil 
of departing reason. She gazed upon the wreath 
for a moment, then threw it upon the fire, and 
smiled as she saw it burn. 


- de Varence hastened towards her; but her 
father stepped between them, and called her by 
her name. She rega:ded him with & look of 
horror, and threw herself backward, shrieking, 


and was caught in the arms of George. 


a 


In a few minutes, however, a servant entered 
the room, and reported that the latter was mor- 
| tally wounded. Amelie heard him. 

moment M. de Varence entered also. Amelie 
hastily started up. She was no longer the de- 
jected and oppressed young girl—the half-crazed 








laughed that senseless laugh which chills and 

appals. M. de Varence leit the room—for, in. 
spite of all, he loved her, and could not bear to 

look upon the melancholy wreck. Eugene took 

his sister inhisarms. She clasped him without 

appearing to know what she did, and asked him, 

—(her gaze fixed upon the door where George 

had gone out,) with a sorrowful expression of 
word without thought, of instinct without intel- 

ligence, ‘‘Why does he stay from me?” 

M. de Varence became a traveller in for- 

eign countries. Amelie sleeps in Pere la 

Chaise. W. D.G. 
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EDITOR’S PAREOUR. 





MR. SOLOMON MAXWELL. 


The American Quarterly Register for November,. 
contains an interesting Biographical Notice of the lave 
Mr. Solomon Maxwell, of Lebanon, Connecticut. On 
reading this notice, and the profound and striking pro- 
duction of Mr. M. by which itis accompanied, we were 
surprised that we had not before heard of the individu- 
al whose worth it commemorates. And presuming his 
name to be as unfamiliar to others as it was to ourself, 
we have thought that an abridgement of this notice 
might not be uninteresting to a portion of uur readers.— 
Indeed we are convinced that it will be desired by all 
who read the production referred to. 

Mr. Maxwell was born in Lebanon, Connectfiént, in 
March 1799. Like many of America’s most distinguish- 
ed sons, his early years were devoted to agricultural 
pursuits; and he attracted but little notice except 
amongst his immediate friends. He gave early proof, 
however, of possessii g a vigorous intellect, and a great 
fondness for reading.—He was, while quite y oung, care- 
fully instructed in the precepts and duties of retigion; 
and the whole of his short life bears testimony of the 
importance and good effects of such instruction in child- 
hood. In the twenty-third yexr of his age, he entered 
the sophomore class in Amherst College. Here he was 
distinguished by his indefatigable application to study, 
and his fondness for mathematics and mental philosophy. 
Before the end of his junior year, he is said to have tho- 
roughly comprehended the philosophical studies of the 
senior Cluss, and to have written at large on various to- 
pics. At the commencement, when his class graduate], 
he received one of the principal appointments—thot of 
delivering the philosophical oration; and produced an 
able composition. After leaving college, he was for 
some time connected with the theological semiuary at 
Andover; and as a Hebrew scholar, was the best ipa 
class of forty-five. 

The nature of Mr. Maxwell's habits of study, may be 
seen from the following statement of an analy ‘sis which 
he made of Burke's celebrated speech on “ Conciliation 
with America.” He first read the speech five or six 
tinres, and some partsof it more. After ‘ye had compas: 
sed the argument in his mind, he made an analyses yaa 
memory, and added such reflections as the subject and 
author suggested. The time which, he expended in this 
exercise amounted to two entire veeeks, 

In the autumn of 1826, Mr. Maxwell left Andover 
engaged as an instructor in the Academy at Amherst 
Mass. At the close of the year, when he received in due 
course the degree of A. M.at Amherst College, he pro- 
nounced an oration of distinguished excellence, which 
we publish in the present number of the Mirror. Its 
object is to show, that the mighty men of ;ast ages bave 
been greatly indebted to the multitude, who have sunk 
into the grave unhonored wid unknown. 

In the year 1827, Mr. Maxwell, in conjunction with 
Mr. R. E. Pattison, afterwards a professor in Waterville 
College, took the entire charge of the Academy at Am- 
herst, and effected many valuab'e improvements‘in the 
course of study and discipline. But, always of delicate 
health, severe indisposition soon put an end to his useful 
labors. And on the 2ist of July, 1828) he died regret- 
ted and mourned by all who knew him. 

The above is a very brief outline of the life of an 


and 


At this | American youth of brilliant talents and great acquire- 


ments. That his mind was one of a high order indeed, 
cannot be denied, after the specimen of clear and com- 

prehensive thought, which we have transferred to our 
columns from the Quarterly Register. Had he been 








not go yet, What shall I give thee asa tokent 











My ring! my ring! in which is my mame end 
thine! There—now—we are happy!”’—apd she 





yo 5 é spared a few years longer, his career would have been 
sufferer—but, a delirious maniac. ‘There! lla distinguished one. It may be well enough to mention, 
there! he tramples upon thee again. Hold! do|jthat ‘his favorite books were Cecil’s Remains, Foster's 


emg on Popular Ignorance, the poetry of Words- 
worth, Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, the Speeches of 
Edmund Burke, and two or three of the Philosophical 

















Treatises of Cicerc. 
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AN INTELLECTUAL FEAST. 

[We do not often have it in our power to treat our rea- 
ders to such a “feast of reason and flow of soul,” as 
that given below. It is from the pen of Mr. Solomon 
Mazwell—a name that will be long and delightfully 
remembered by the readers of this article, though in 
all probability it has seldom or never before been 
heard of West of the Mountains. For a further no- 
tice of the author, see an article on our editorial 
page. |—Ed. Cin. Mirror. , 

“ It begins to be suspected, that the lower orders 
of mind have done more for the intellectual ad- 
vancement of the species, than has generally been 
supposed. The literary investigations of the last 
half century have produced a wonderful transfer 
backward of intellectual honors. Modern genius 
hasbeen found «leeply indebted to ancient, and ge- 
nius of all ages under incalculable obligations to 
mediocrity of talent. The few names thinly scat- 
tered along the intellectual, the philosophic, and 
the heroic past, to which we have paid an unques- 
tioning idolatry, and which we have canonized 
in our recollections, by the epithets, benefactors, 
and ornaments of the species, are well nigh proved 
bankrupt debtors to the mass of mankind. The 
deified few, whose shade has spread the pall of un- 
discriminating forgetfulness, over all the race be- 
side, who have been allowed to appropriate to 
themselves as original, every relic of thought or 
imagination, to descend into the cemetry of obliv- 
ion, to which were consigned all, but themselves, of 
the species, and there to rifle from the defenceless 
sleepers every mental deposit, and arrayed in this 
mighty spoil of intellect, to come forth and awe us 
into the most obsequious adoration, are compelled 
to acknowledge their obligations to the earlier und 
humbler earnings of intellectual distinction. 

Their works are studded all over with concep- 
tions originated by the vulgar mind. These may 
be seen on almost every page, as prominent and 
distinct, as the heart half imbedded in the earthen 
god of an East Indian. 

They are indebted to the early remains of my- 
thological theology, and of philosophy in the dense 
form of proverb,—the first embodyings of impres- 
sion in language,—the first rude essays made on 
earth to con the elements of that history of classifi- 
cations which the finger of God has written out, 
through all the universe, which mind, through all 
the universe, is now intently reading upward—the 
earliest devices, drawn upon the escutcheon of 
mind, in honor of the achievments, which first gave 
distinction to its rustic ancestry,—the thoughts and 
sentiments of the countless throng, which have toi- 
led and sunk without a name. 

In this work of intellectual redress, Germany 
has led the way. Indeed, did we believe in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, we might fancy the 
throng of forgotten shades had sent up thither a 
deputation of their mightiest. spirits, to hold their 
inquisition, and adjust their long neglected claims. 
At their tribunal the proudest sons of fame have 
resigned many a laurel. 

The Iliad and Odyssey, that sun, at which Bos- 
suet used to light his torch, when he retired to 
write his funeral orations, is found to be only 
the converging point, where meet the beams of a 
multitude ‘of lesser lights. The obligations of their 
author fo . predecessors is certain. Greece 
had produced poets of distinction before Homer. 
Could it be otherwise?- Could the tongues which 
daily breathed the softness and sweetness of the 
Greek dialect, but try, occasionally, the harmony 








of its numbers?—Could the wild entbusiasm but 
have vented itself in verse which -had already, be- 
fore the times of Homer, deified Jupiter, and Or- 
pheus, aud Hercules, and a multitude of heroes? 
—I! so, it is the only time heroism and poesy were 
so disjoined. 

The Argonautic expedition was the very genius, 
or rather the offspring of poetic inspiration. The 
nine themselves have hardly been more adventuring 
than Jason and his companions. They performed 
feats for the muses to relate, not to embellish. Did 
the chieftains, tor ten years around the walls of 
Troy, sing their war songs in prose?—If so, where 
was the ear for which Homer wrote? No, there 
was already a school of poets in Greece, which 
originated with the expedition from Argos. Some 
of these poets were in that adventure. And when 
they returned to their native dwellings, and cele- 
brated their achievements in song, the public imag- 
ination throughout was fired, and they every where 
sung of the heroes, and the unseen spirits, who aid- 
ed them—and in every hamlet, over hill and dale, 
wherever an excited imagination was, there some- 
thing was added to the mythology thus originated, 
and in every cottage where there was one to gossip 
or one to dream, there was one to add a new fancy 
of power, of terror or of passion, to the deities 
thus made of departed mortals. 

From the time of the expedition to the war of 
Troy, all Greece was thus employed in perfecting 
her mythology, her versification, and her chival- 
rous keroism. A more lofty and proud ideal has 
never been. The knights of the 12th and 13th 
centuries would hardly have warred ten years, for 
asingle woman. During this war, and after it, the 
Grecian mind was every where busy, in the same 
poetic employment, till Hesiod and Homer sung. 

Milton is the great museum, where are to be 
found the intellectual curiosities of all ages and 
nations. 

Shakspeare in his youth had taken a morning 
ramble among the pyramids of Egypt, over the site 
of Troy, and had beenat the tomb of Julius Cesar. 
He was one of the poetical triumvirate of the 
times of Elizabeth. He stood between two such 
men as Ben Jonson and Spenser—men whose minds 
were the very marts of ancient lore. Couldhe but 
feel an influence fromthem? But however indepen- 
dent of antiquity, Shakspeare was at least indebt- 
ed to antecedent poets of his own native country. 
He was versed in ballads when Engiand teemed 
with ballads. “Thus his taste, his intellectual hab- 
its, were formed upon that species of composition, 
which is peculiarly the delight and the property of 
the vulgar mind.—Through the poets of the com. 
mon people, he drew treasures of fancy and pas- 
sion. He fed his mind upon a species of poetry, 
which, from its very nature, gathers up every fan- 
cy and every feeling thrown out in the intercourse 
of juvenile love and domestic life. He stood in the 
same relation toChaucer,Gower, to the ballad sing- 
ers and common people among theEnglish,in which 
Hemer stood to Orpheus and Linus, to inferior rhy. 
mers, and to the vulgar among the Greeks. These 
two great luminaries, the one of ancient, the other 
of modern times, were the foci, in which was con- 
centrated light from all the inferior orders of mind. 





There is the same obligation of superior, to the 
earlier and inferior orders of intellect, in philoso- 
phy and mathematics. 

Bacon’s theory of induction, long the boast of 
moderns, has been found, in its embryo state, in 
the works of Aristotle. 

Leibnitz originated the differential calculus, the 














same year, in which Newton produced that method 








under the name of fluxions—and a countryman of 


our own, of Philadelphia, is soid to have cong, 
ed the same method, a year before Newton's floy. 
ions upreared in this country. This COiNCIdence 
renders it probable, almost certain, that some pre 
vious mathematician had thrown open a clue t 
this expedient, which these three men simultane. 
ously descried. Some previous traveller over the 
way of the circle-walking science, had thrown 
the principle of fluxions, and left it for other hands 
to use. In this department, pre-eminently, each 
succeeding generation builds on the past, and ow 
its foundation to hands long since motionles— 
Shepherds on Chaldean plains, rst heconed the 
men to the constellations. Dwellers at Syracuse, 
and Athens, and Alexandria, and Bagdad, have 
toiled to pave the star-climbing way, on which 
Playfair and Legendre have lately laboured, 

The same truth is also illustrated, in the history 
of moral science. The reformation and the mas 
ter spirits who conducted it, had the same respons. 
ble relation to the lower orders of intellect, 
While all Christendom was groaning beneath thy 
taxations and corruptions of the Papal see, ther 
was heard from the common people a timid, halt 
articulate murmur, saying-—“‘ is this the religion of 
Jesus ?”"—Luther caught the suggestion, and reite. 
ated aloud, This is not the religion of Jesus. It 
was the voice of the common people, which broke 
the slumbers of that mighty intellect, before whos 
movements oppression and superstition shrunk 
away. This voice, feeble though it was, not only 
awoke, but started into vigorous action, that spirit 
of philanthrophy, which now began to be in earnex 
to break assunder the chains of darkness, 

It was to Luther, like the acquisition of a ney 
moral sense. He could not silence nor misinter. 
pret its dictates and remonstrances. It was, next 
to the lively oracles, the standard, by which he ter 
ted allhis plans. It gave directness and stability 
to those efforts, whose results imposed obligation 
of gratitude on all succeeding ages. Other men, 
before the days of Luther, had learned the sam 
lesson from the samé source, and their example en- 
forced it upon him. Wickliffe, Huss, Bacon, and 
the Waldenses, had already begun to digest the hints 
thrown out by the oppressed multitude. The re- 
formers took their first lesson from the common 
people. 

The revival of letters contemporaneous with the 
Reformation was emphatically only a revival— 
With all the trifling of the Monks, Scholiasts, and 
Ecclesiastics, there was still amongst them, the 
philosophy, and religion of better days. The 
monasteries and cloisters, formed a dimly-lighted 
avenue from primitive up to modern times. From 
these retreats, the reformers brought that learning 
and theology, which, regenerated by the influence 
upon them of the common people, relieved the 
world. It was as though the ancient philosophers 
and Christian Fathers had been buried in Hercula- 
neum—but still lived in the entombed streets, and 
trimmed their respective torches, till some vulgar 
tread broke the incrustation over them, and let 
their offspring forth to scatter the sacred fire thro’ 
the earth. 

If any thing among men can claim independence 
of foregone times, it is the instructions of Jesus 
Christ and his harbinger. In an age when religion 
was made up of puerile traditions, the jealousy of 
sects and Pharisaic formality, when it was scrupu- 
lous of the exterior, and neglected the heart, these 
two teachers inculcated a piety, benignant to ene 
mies, simple as home in all its habit, spiritual with- 
out forms, mingling without badges in all the con- 
cernsof this busy world, yet giving to Heaven its 














strongest aspirations. Suii the aged Simeon, and 
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will come soon enough. (And she sighed.) 
‘But not too soon, Beatrice?” 
“Oh no!—It is past seven o’clock, is it not?” — 
(What a strange question!”’) 


‘J should think so; for the sun set some min- 
utes ago.” 

«Well, Hierome, when the everlasting sun 
measures the days and nights,and the heart mea-; 
sures time by its own calendar, I wonder why 
they make almanacks and watches. It seemsto| 
me an absurd astrology. Did you ever believe 
in astrology!” 

‘“Believe!—I believe nothing at this moment, | 
but that I am, and yon are,—ond that I love you 
as my better existence. But, last night, I was 
gazing on the stars, and I will censure no one) 
hereafter for having faith in their combined con-| 
nexion with the destinies of men—provided the | 
proselyte is not hunestly in love, and an accept-| 
ed lover. If he cannot then deny augury, hie) 
ought to he discharged by his mistress.” 

‘¢f incline to’the same opinion,”’ said Beatrice. 
Ifhe is frightened by looking at the quiet stars, 
a melon rind with a candle in it would be cer- 
tain death to him.” 

‘But you shall hear about my astronomical ob- 
servations, nevertheless, dear Beatrice. I look-| 
ed forth on the eternal, silent and mysteridus 
heavens. Star after star, as it hung in the in- 
tensely blue abyss, arrested my glance, and then 
it wandered to another and yet another. More) 
millions of those extinguished lamps were ne 
ing out their influences, than there have been} 
individuals governed by them, among living, 
men and the generations that have been on this) 
planet, since the morning stars sang together.| 
I looked upon the milky way; and explored,| 
with untaught eyes, that star studded pavement | 
for the footstens of Omnipotence. All was| 
vague and undefined in the mirror that gave to| 
my soul its images ; or else my soul drank in| 
only the lessons of Eternity and infinite Power,| 
which the meanest peasant can read in that book | 
of Gop. But presently my attention was fixed | 
upon two pellucid and sparkling orbs distinctly 
shining near each other. Their spheres were| 
as uniformly brilliant as the focal radiant eye of| 
the diamond; save that their lustre seemed more} 
liquid, and that they appeared to oscillate in the 
ocean of immensity heyond our atmosphere, | 
sprinkling or shooting forth portions of their own) 
pure glory, and as they vibrated they still seem-| 
ed seeking to approach each other—” 

“Did you hold your finger between your 
eyes!”’ said Beatrice, ‘*because—” — | 

«“Pshaw!” said I rather angrily—“J know it, 
is all folly;- but I did not hold my tinger hetw seen 
my eyes. And to what.do you think I likened | 
those beautiful stars?” 

‘‘Perhaps to Arentine’s two eyes.” 

4*No!” said I, still more vexed; ‘if I had 
wished to see any body’s two eyes in those stars, 
you migit account for it. But I wil/ tell you all’ 
MY VisiOnige I likend them unto ourselves; and | 
in the very sanctuary of my heart I offered up toy 

them my orisons, and adopted them as the con- 
trollers of our destiny. The filmy drapery} 
which had floated round them, was withdrawn. | 


| 





times seemed almost to kiss each other. 


I felt through every pore. 
Beatrice, the yellow star fell. 


land sickly hues of that 
light. 


ting globe came, and hung right over the altar 


abominable fires, till I grew sick—” 
**T don’t wonder at it.” 


they are made, like those of other men, of incon- 
dite stuff—the leavings of reason.” 


not worth remembering. 
until you can see what you please. - 
see what does not please you. 


or a grate full of good coals. 


scurity, and then 
them into what you will, 
dizzy or light headed afterwards. 
do you think Frederick can be!” 


the cousin of my best beloved. 


was addressed to me by Beatrice. 
with us, 


** I dare say he is merry enough with the mer- 
rier party in the saloon.” 

**Do you know,” said Beatrice, «I have 
thought it would be more delightful to give my 


after—”’ 
‘* After he has given yow away, dear Beatrice. 
—Do as you please about it.”’ , 

*O! Iwill not thank you now,” said she. 
And she kissed my cheek. ‘lo be sure I would 
have given herevery thing, save the fee simple 
of my soul, if she had then asked for it. I held 
a bond toa very large amount, which had been 
given by her father to mine, as security for 
which nearly all the property of the debtor was 
pledged. A release drawn up with al! due for- 











In a certain space in Heaven, they were alone;; 





malities, had been prepared and executed and 


and therein they shone and radiated, aad some- 
Whe- 
ther it wdsa mere delusion of the sight or 
imagination, or that some wandering meteor 
mocked me—it did seem that I saw a sphere of 
morbid aspect drop rapidly between those two 
godly stars; and I was startled through the very 
marrow of my frame, with the rapidity of an 
electric shock, and with a cold sensation which 
You need not laugh, 
Some one then 
spoke to me, about I know not what, but when I 
\|looked again, a silver curtain had been drawn 
over that portion of the firmament, and through || 
it I only saw, as I thought, the heaven-rejected 
strange interloping 
Now this made me melancholy, until I 
fell asleep, and then in my dreams I saw this|| 
unholy orb, moving about like an ignis fatuus in a 
church yard.—At last I thought I was in my 
own cathedral, and that you were with me; and 
that the priest stood in the chancel with an open 
book; and that then this accursed and persecu- 


whirling round and round its dull, tainted and 


**But Beatrice, I must tell you almost every 
thing. Have compassion on my dreams; though 


‘* Strange stuff they are.”’ said Beatrice, ‘‘and 
You may look into 
the fire, or into ihe water, or among the stars, 
And if you 
look upon the water or stars very long you may 
‘this is your case. |} 
had much rather look at an honest wood fire, 
There you may}, 
form Saracens, Knights, and whatever you like, 
|}and invest them with the glorious poetry of ob-|| 
, like Circe, metamorphose 
and you dc not feel 
But where 


Frederick was my friend, O, Nemesis! and} 
I do not know 
why a convulsive shudder should have passed 
through my frarie, when this simple question 
He had dined}, 
and was to return with her that eve- 
ning to her father’s house, a,couple of leagues} 
distant. 


father our intended present, now than after—}; 


we had agreed to presént it to her father, on eat 
day of our wedding. It was in an escritoire on 
the table beside me, and I drew it out and gave 
ittoher, She placed the parchment in her bo- 
som, and, pressing her hand upon it said, “Jr 
is all yours nevertheless.” 

** Ce qui est a toi est a moi.” 

** Ce qui est a toi est anous. But there comes 
Frederick, at last,” said Beatrice, gently with. 
drawing from me. 

Another chill passed over me; and now it 
struck me more emphatically than before, that ii 
|was strange how the name of her best friend 
should have the effect of one of those charmed 
words, which will cause paralysis fever, and oth- 
er sudden diseases, in certain men, or the ani. 
mals which are their property. I looked casual. 
ly forward, in vacancy of thought, and my 
glance fell on a large mirror of singular perfec. 
|tion, which in the waning light, seemed to re- 
flect objects with more distinctness than that in 
| which the original images were directly presen- 
ited tothe eye. The picture of Frederick pas- 
\sed over it; and its polished surface became im- 
{mediately overclouded with a crusty incrusta- 
jtion, through which, smoking with pestilential 
ase I thought I saw the dingy yellow starof 
jmy vision. Ashamed of such weakness, I half 
expressed my vexation in spoken words, 

; ‘I am getting to be a mere old woman,— 
| Frederick, I hope you have committed no dead- 
ily sin. They say that a true mirror is spoiled 
‘when it has reflected the image of a contamina- 
ted person; and just now, I thought that the 
\large looking glass was clouded when you pas- 
ised it. - And so it is yet, if I see well,” 

“You do; and the glass looks as if the ser- 
|vants had been keeping holiday,” said Freder- 
ick, who stuod looking earnestly at me. It af- 
\terwards occurred to me that his color changed, 
|and that a tremor passed over him. 

‘He is getting so superstitious,” said Beat- 
Tice, “that Iam almost afraid of him. I almost 
believe that he keeps company with ghosts, and 
\that some of his friends may come to see me, 
‘without knowing.” 

“Marriage will lay them,” said Frederick. 

“*I hope so!” said Beatrice. 

“TI know it will!” said I. But, while I said 
it, I felt as if two separate processes of thought 
were going on in my brain, with inadequate 
‘machinery; and I wondered how I did know 
it! 

“The coach is waiting,” said Frederick, “it 
jis later than I supposed; and I shall take the 
[therty of doing now what I shall never have the 
jright to doagain; of parting you two.” 
| *T must go then,” said Beatrice, gliding her 
‘hand into mine, while a quick look of singular 
intelligence passed between her and her cousin. 

“No! by the God that made and redeemed 
me!” T exclaimed, starting forward furiously, 
at the time. All this has been said as if 
ithere was a horrible sequel or shameless fraud 
\and infamy? and of idiocy, credulity, and for- 
giveress!—But not again! Every syliable of all 
this I have heard before. Every image, even to 
the twirling of that wretches half gnawed glove, 
I have seer before! But whether the eternal 
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river of time has rolled backward, or I have 
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slept and dreamed through a long interval of 
pain and joy, or nature is to stand still while 
this drama is played over again, for my indem- 
nity and your confusion—now miserable swind- 
lers, you shall not go! Traitress, I spit upon 
you. Liar and coward, take this token of my 
friendship.” 

And I aimed a blow at the vanishing shadow, 
as my own wife, my dear Aretime, centered with 
acandle, which she had left the room to seek. 
She could not have been absent two minutes; 
and I had not stirred from my position. 

* * * % % 

«Jt js a thousand times better, as itis,”? I ex- 
claimed. “But if I were a Mahometan,.- I 
could easily believe in the story of the Proph- 
et’s Pitcher, and as it is, I have entire faith in 
the tale of atub inthe Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.”’ 





LONDON SHARPERS. 


A correspondent of the Metropolitan tells a good 
story of them. He had been robbed of his watch 
and safety chain without being aware of the dep- 
redation; and, he proceeds :— 

“! was mentioning my adventure at dinner, and 
wondering how’ I could have been robbed so easily 
onthe part of the thief, and so unconsciously on 
the part of myself, when one of those practical 
wags whom one occasionally meets in society, and 
who happened to be of the party, declared witha 
look of Jamb-like innocence, that he saw nothing 
atall strange in it; “for,” said he, “the London 
pick pockets are so expert, that put your money 
where you will, theyll have it.” 

This ], suspecting nothing, ventured rather to 
doubt, whereapon this, gentleman—for so I must 
call him—said that he would b-t twenty pounds 
thatyput my money where I pleased, a London 
thief should get it away from me between Charing 
Cross and the Royal Exchange.-—-This seemed to 
me, having conceived a little project of mine own 
for its frustration, a contrivance next to impossi- 
ble; so when he said he woul! bet the twenty 
sovereigns, | said, Done, and he said, Done; who 
tees done eventually you shall year. 

The only concition which was imposed upon me 
was to tel] my friend whereabout my person | meant 
to carry my property ; to this of course I consented, 
and then czme out the depth of my contrivance, 
and the ingenuity of my precautions. “A guin- 
ea,” said I to the gentleman, “is the property I 
mean to preserve, and in offer to do so, 1 mean to 
carry iin my mouth.” 

The company langhed heartily at my opponent, 
and gave me the greatest possible credit for my 
readiness, and we finished the evening with much 
hilarity, and at the close of our sitting, the follow- 
ing day wis tixed for my experimental journey from 
King Charles the First, at Charing Cross, to the 
Royal Exch inge on Cornhill. 

Well' away | went, holding the golden portrait- 
ure of his late majesty Georze the Fourth, as tight 
between my teeth as I had formerly held a bit of 
wood while under tbe painful discipline of Dr. 
Maddington*sbirch at school, resolved that no 
power should iduce me to let go my guinea. 

All succeeded according to my wishes. The 
tall portal of Exeter Hall, already for Gog and 

agog when they walk westward, and the Jength- 
ened avenue of Waterloo bridge, were pagsed in 
safety ; Somerset House, the Strand Theatre, Jones’ 


house, and Twining’s tea shop, were successfully 
achieved; when just thinking of an epigram on 
the suid shop, which I recollected to have seen 
some years-since in a newspaper, #nd which | 
dare say, every body else has forgotten, repeated 
to myself the thing, which runs thus? 


It seems as if nature had curiously planned 
That names should with calling agree; 
There’s T'wining, the-tca-man who lives in the 
Strand, 
Would be wining if robbed of his T. 


Just as I had finished, I heard a prodigious noise, 
and ina minute found myself in the middle of a 
crowd, assembled as it appeared to me, like Rod- 
erick Dhu’s troopers, ai a preconcerted signal. 
There Lwas in the midst of it. What then! suid 
1; let what may occur 1 say nothing; I shall keep 
my mouth esbut, and keep my golden opinion to 
myself; nothing shall “drop from the honorable 
gentleman,” which shall endanger my treasure and 
my bet. 


“Come, what’s all this here noise about!” said 
a police-man; ‘move on.” 

‘Move on, Shir!* said a poor Jew boy, his eyes 
streaming with tears, “I vish I could move on; but 
dese coot gentlemens have run right against me and 
upset my box vit all my razors, and combs, and 
shignars.” 


.“*Poor boy!” said one man, (a remarkably gen- 
teel looking individual,) “here my poor fellow!» 
and he picked up a comb forhim. ‘Then came an- 
other who handed him a razor or two, and so on, 
until it appeared to me he had collected nearly the 
whole contents of his box, when another gentle- 
man said to him, “Well Mosce, have you got al! 
your rattle-trays togeilier again?” 

“All but my guinea, vich is allde monish I haff 
in de whole varsal world; dat I shoppose is: rolled 
in the muds.” - 

“Muds, Moses!” said a little urchin with a snub 
nose and a hairy cap--I’ never shall furget his 
countenance—“what d’ye mean by muds? I secid 
that ere gentleman with a.black stok pick it up ev- 
er so long ago.” f 

The policeman looked me full in the face, so did 
the rest of the people. I wore a black stock. 


“What did he do with it my dear?” said a Brob- 
dignagea woman without a bonnet, addressing the 
imp who had just spoken. 

“Vy, he vipt it into his mouth,” said the urchin: 
—f seed him vith my own eyes.” 

With whose eyes he should have seen such a 
sight except his own, I did not stay to ask; but I 
exclaimed, foaming with rage, “Why you little 





“Ah!” bellowed the huge Amazon, 
“The guardian naiad of the Strand,” 


“if you hav’nt got it.in your mouth, vy don’t you 
speak plain?” 








Lucifer shop, the Lancet office, Paul’s banking 


Upon this the mob, policemen, and all, put me 
to trial. Never were cross questions more fatal 
to a culprit, than the consolidated one-pound-oue 
at that moment between my teeth was to me. 


“Give the boy his money !”" cried one. “Shame!” 
cried another. “You'd better give it up!” said 
the policeman; when seeing several of the more 
active of the mobocraey falling to the rear, and 
arming themselves with sundry handfuls of thick 
Macadam pudding from the highway, I made a 
merit of necessity, gave the Jew koy my gold for 
Ransom, and slunk “off to Morland’s to write a 
cheque for my lost twenty pounds, 











For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
“HE HOMES OF INDIANA-” 
The homes of Indiana! 
The hardy Hoosier's home! 
None can so well describe them, 
As they that through them roam: 
Built of all shapes and sizes, 
Of all materials made, 
. From the handsome house of freestone, 
To the shanty in the shade. 


Ah! cruel Madame Trollope! 

As weare unrefin'd 

You scorn'd to come among us — 

To our fate you us resign’d, 

Though very many Hoosiers 

Make tobacco juice to flow P 
Like little native rivers. 

On floors where e’er they £5 

And many, many Hoosier dames, 

With heads like old split brooms, 

Can cook up breakfast in a trice, 

Then dash at wheels or looms; 

And many mighty statesmen dwell, 

In cabins mean and low, 

*Till lands are clear’d and children rear’d, 
And yet the height of office know; 

And many, many a choral lip, 

And many a sparkling eye, 

Like flowersin ‘Tadmore’s vases, bloom 
Where no travell’d road goes by. 


Oh! the Homes of Indiana! 
Where pumpkin pies abound, 
And smiling Plenty fills her horn, 
With rich luxuriance crown'd! 
Ah! well the glory of the land 
Has Mrs. Royal told — 

The pigsand lovely children 

All worth their weight in gold. 


Will you come to Indiana friends? 

We'll preparation make, ; 

And ‘tween cabbage leaves in hickory fires 

We'll bake you Indian cake. 

We'll bring yon pitchers full of cream, 

And rare fruits ripe and fine; 

But we haye no Carolina ore, 

And very little wine: 

Yet we have life's elixir, 

Tf any such there be--- 

The gladsome sunshine of the heart, 

From gnawing envy free, H. 
Connersville, Ia. 











MARRIAGES. 

In this place, on Monday evening last. by the Rev. 
Doct. Latta, Mr. Francis Gallagher, senior editor of 
the “Western Pioneer,” (Springfield,) to Miss Sarah 
R. Madden of Xenia. On the same evening, by the 
same, Mr. Barnabas Croshy, of Cincinnati, to Miss Ra- 
chel Madden, of this place.— Xenia Atheneum. 


Dr. Spurzheim, the celebrated German Phrenologist, 
died at Boston on the 20th ult. 


Sir Walter Scott died at Abbottsford, his family resi- 
dence, on the 21st of September. 


Ferdinand King of Spain died at Madrid early in the 
same month. ; 





The Rey. Dr. Beecher will deliver the Introduc- 
tory Lecture in the Mechanics? Institnte 
ning at half past 6 o'clock. 
pectfully invited to attend. 

After the lecture C. Wilder will organize a class 
for the study of Algebra; to consist entirely of 
young men. ‘ 

From the character of Mr. Wilder asa Mathe- 
matician, we deem it a privilege of no ordinary 
wugnitude to be a member of this class. 


is eve- 
The public are res- 
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THE DELUGE. 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 


The primal world lay buried in the depths 

Of the assembled waters. Sun, and stars, 

And all the brilliant garniture that decks 

The fair and happy sky, by the immane 

And lurid clouds were veiled: On the waste 

Of the deep, shoreless ocean—The wide grave 
Of Earth’s departed kingdoms—lone, and still, 
The fragile Ark was resting. Silently 

The white-haired Patriarch gazed upon the dark, 
And gently heaving billows; and the tears, 
Unbidden, trembled in his aged eyes. 

He wept, that inthe bright and blessed home 
Of his primeval sire, amid the shades 

Of Paradise, and flowery spangled lawns, 

The sounding footstep, and the lightsome thrill 
Of human tones might never more be heard. 

He wept, that of the children of that race 
“Whose glorious origin the morning stars 

With joy together sang, his sorrowing band, 
Pale with the peril of a wandering life, 

Alone remained: While deep beneath the weight 
Of fearful waves, all else of human mould— 
The brave—the beautiful—fair smiling youth, 
And ripe old age—iu death’s dark gloom were laid. 


Meanwhile the winds of heaven swept o’er the deep: 
The waves assuaged. The light-winged dove went forth 
Through many a clime, o’er many a flooded realm: 
Nor turned again till the fresh leaf was found, 

The bright green symbol of returning peace. 


The flood assuaged. Upon the mountain top 
The storm-worn Ark was stayed. The earth revived— 
And the toil-wearied mariner went forth 
Through every landagain. Within the sky 
Sublimely shone the over-arching bow, 

A bright assurance to the sonsof men 

That the wild spirits of the stormy deep 
Shall mar the world no more. 


Marerace.—-Chauteaubriand, in his popular 
work of the Genius of Christianity, presents 
the following eloquent picture of the happiness 
of that marriage that is impressed with recip- 
rocal affection : 

‘¢ Habit and long life together, are more ne- 
cessary to happiness, and even to love, than is 
generally imagined. No one is happy with the 
object of his attachment until he has passed 
many days, and above all, many daysof misfor- 
tune. The married pair must know each other 
to the bottom of their souls; the mysterious 
veil which covered the two spouses in the prim- 
itive church, must be raised in its inmost folds, 
how closely soever it may be kept drawn to the 
rest of the world. What! on account of a fit 
of caprice, or a burst of passion, am I to be ex- 
posed to the fear of losing my wife and my chil- 
dren, and torenounce the hope of passing’ my 
declining days with them? Let no one imagine 

that fear will make me become a better husband. 
No; wedo not love a property which we are in 
danger of losing. . 


** We must give to Hymen the wings of Love, 


nor make of a sacred reality a fleeting phan- 
tom. One thing alone is sufficient to destroy 


your happiness in such transient unions; you 
will constantly compare one to the other, the 
wife you have lost tothe one you have gained, 
and do not deceive yourself, the balance will 

lways incline tothe past, for so God has con- 


sentiment which should be indivisible will em- 
poison all our joys: When you caress your 
new infant, you will think of the smiles of the 
one you have'lost; when you press your wife to 
your bosom, your heart will tell you that she is 
not the first. Every thing in man tends to uni- 
ty; he is no longer happy when he is divided, 
and like God who made him in his image, his 
soul seeks incessantly to concentrate into one 
point, the past, the present and the future. 
‘The wife of a Christian is nota simple 
mortal: she is a mysterious angelic being :— 
the flesh, and very blood of her husband. Man, 
in uniting himself to her, does nothing but re- 
gain part of the substance which he has lost. 
His soul as well as his body are incomplete 
without his wife; he has strength, she has beau- 
ty; he combats the enemy and labours in the 
fields, but he understands nothing of domestic 
life; his companion is waiting to prepare his 
repast and sweeten his existence. He has his 
crosses, and the partner of his couch is there to 
soften them ; his days may be sad and troubled, 
but in the chaste arms of his wife he finds com- 
fort and repose. Without woman, man would 
be rude, gross, solitary. Woman spreads 
around him the flowers of existence, as the cre- 
pers of the forests which decorate the trunks of} 
sturdy oaks with their perfumed garlands. Fi- 
nally the Christian pair live and die united ; to- 
gether they rear the fruits of their union: in 
the dust they lay side by side, and they are re- 
united beyond the limits of the tomb. © 


COMPASSION. 

A shoemaker, waiting one day in the hall 

At a gentleman's house, gave a terrible squall, 
And the lap-dog loud howling began ; 

The lady came out—*O my poorlittle Peg, 
See, ruffian! see, barbarous man!” 

‘*My lady, my lady, I trust she’s not mad; 

AsI hope tobe saved, my poor calf’s very bad, 
1 shall walk all my life with a stick: 

The lap-dog has bit a piece out of my leg.” 

“Dear me! you don’t say so; my poor little Peg; 
I hope it will not make her sick.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF STORY TELLING. 
Deliver me from a proser—from a man whose 
occupation is to bore his friends with thrice re- 
peated stale jokes or newspaper stories of the 
yearone! such an one is the pest of society, 
and though himself the friend of his abomina- 
tions he is yet the abomination of his friends— 
at his appearance the smile gives place to the 
yawn, and people cross their legs and prepare 
fora nap. I heard of a man once that had but 
one story and that was about a gun. If he 
was at a loss to introduce it, he would slap his 
foot down suddenly on the floor and starting, ex- 
claim ‘ Bless me! what is that! was it a gun— 
By-the-by, talking of guns.’ And then would 
follow his story—Poor George Pembroke! or 
Pemmy as_ we used to call him—he never 
heard but three stories—and never told but one, 
for the three had become so jumbled up in his 
miad that when he began one he would lose the 
run of his story—introduce a part of the other 
and finally end with the third. But then he 
was constantly playing variations—sometimes 
he would begin with one and sometimes another, 
and yét his stories or rather the stories were 











structed the human heart. The distinction of 


another of an extraordinary Cabbage, the third 
of a young and beautiful Girl. When he want- 
ed to begin he would if possible choose Bona— 
with some such observation as the following— 
That puts me in mind of a story I heard the 
other day about Bonaparte.—If you told him 
that you had heard it, he would say, Ah! yes, 
I recollect I did tell it once before at B—’s din- 
ner party—B. sets a good.table—and how ex- 
travagantly fond of cabbages he is—By-the-by 
I-must tell you a good story I heard lately about 
a cabbage, and then came the whole trio—Cab- 
bage, Bonaparte and fair Lady—there was no 
chance of escaping, he was worse than the Boa 
Constrictor. He is dead and his last word was 
—Cabhage.’—Hartford Boquet. 


DANCING. 


The following, from an English print, is a de- 
scription of the new dance, to which allusion is 
made in the advertisement of Mrs. Trust, in 
another column of this paper.—N. Y. Trav. 
Outline of the Figures.—The dance begins by 
some six or eight couples waltzing, a chair is 
suddenly introduced into the centre, in whieh the 
first gentleman seats his partner. He then leads 
up and presents each of the other gentlemen, in 
succession. If the lady nia, oe discarded 
retires behind the chair; but when “the right 
man,”? as the old saying goes, arrives she springs 
up, the tone and accent of the music are accel- 
erated, and on she waltzes with the elected—. 
the rest seize their partners off and the circle is’ 
continued. All in turn go through the process. 
Three chairs are then placed. A lady (in succes- 
sion) is seated between two bearers, who im- 
portunely solicit her reluctant regard, till at 
length she gives herself to one, and the waltzing 
is resumed. A gentleman is then seated in the 
centre chair, hoodwinked, and a lady takes the 
placeoneach side. In this perplexity of choice, 
the Tantalus of the minute remains, till bya 
sudden revolution he decides for right or left, 
uncovers his eyes, and waltzes away with the 
chance-directed partner, followed as before, by 
the rest. The chairs are next placed triangular- 
ly, dos a dos, and three ladies are thus seated. 
The youths pace round them ina circle, till each 
of the fair ones throws her handkerchief, and a- 
way they again whirl. The men then appear to 
deliver to each, but to one alone is given, a ring;. 
and the dance concludes by the ladies passing 
hand in hand through arches made by the ex- 
tended arms of the gentlemen,till each seizes his 
partner, and once more swings round the circle. 


A low Frenchman, bragging that he had been 
spoken to by the King, was asked what his Ma- 
jesty had saidto him? He replied, «‘He bade me 
stand out of the way.” 


A mimikin three feet and a half colonel, being 
one day at the drill, was examining a strapper of 
six feet four. ‘Come, fellow, hold up your head, 
—higher, fellow.” ‘Yes sir.” Higher, fel- 
low—higher.”’ ‘What so so?” Said the man, 
raising his head much above the horizontal par- 
allel.” **Yes, fellow.” ‘And am I always to 


remain so, sir” ‘Yes, fellow to be sure.” 
‘*Why then good bye, colonel, for I shall never 











widely dissimilar; one was about Bonaparte— 





see you again.” 






















